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NEW COUNCIL OFFICERS 


President Virgil M. Hancher of the State University of Iowa was elected 
chairman of the Council at the Annual Meeting. President James P. Baxter, III, 
of Williams College was elected first vice chairman. The following officers 
were re-elected: President Katharine E. McBride, Bryn Mawr College, second vice 
chairman; President Walter E. Hager, Wilson Teachers College, secretary; Vice 
President Frederick P. H. Siddons, American Security and Trust Company, treasurer; 


and Robert W. Broughton and Helen C. Hurley, staff associates of the Council, 
assistant treasurers. 


The retiring chairman, Chancellor Henry T. Heald of New York University, 
was elected to the Executive Committee for a three-year term. Superintendent 
of Schools Mark C. Schinnerer, of Cleveland was re-elected for a three-year tern. 
Continuing members of the Executive Committee follow: President 0.C. Carmichael, 
University of Alabama; Chancellor Lawrence A. Kimpton, University of Chicago; 
President Howard F. Lowry, College of Wooster; Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., Presi- 
dent, Saint Louis University; Samuel M. Brownell, ex officio, U.S. Commissioner 


of Education; and Arthur S. Adams, ex officio, President, American Council on 
Education. 


ANALYSIS OF ATTENDANCE 


With a total of 500 persons in attendance, the 37th Annual Meeting was the 
largest ever held in Chicago and the second largest in Council history. Fifty- 
five constituent members were represented by 96 persons; 253 institutional mem- 
bers by 316; and 17 associate members by 16. Seventeen non-member colleges and 
universities sent 20 representatives. Foundations were represented by 3 persons, 
Government agencies by 9, miscellaneous organizations by 14, and Council com- 


mittees and commissions by 4. Members of the staff and individual guests made 
up the balance of the total. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


WHEREAS plans are underway for a series of state conferences on education 
culminating in a White House Conference 


and 


WHEREAS the members of the American Council on Education are vitally in- 
terested in the conferences and are eager to contribute to their success, 
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Admissions Officers under the leadership of Ronald B. Thompson, past president of the 
Association, for the preparation and distribution of the most informing and 
stimulating study entitled The Impending Tidal Wave of Students. 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the American Council on Education ex- 
press its appreciation to the National Association of Manufacturers and to 
Kenneth Brasted, the Educational Director of the Association, for the prepara- 
tion and distribution of the helpful and informative publication entitled Our 
Colleges and Universities and their*Financial Support. pees 


NOW BE IT RESOLVED: That the President and staff of the American Council 
on Education, as well as its retiring Chairman and the members of the various 
Committees be commended for the fruitful work accomplished during the past year; 


That particular appreciation be expressed for the planning and effort that 


made possible the excellent conference on "Preparing to Meet the Rising Tide of 
Students" and 


That we urge each member organization and institution of the Council to 
stimulate within its own membership and its contacts with the general public 
study, discussion, and action relating to the fundamental problems dealt with 
at this conference and the valuable suggestions presented thereat, using for 
that purpose the full report to be made available. 


REPORTS OF SECTION DISCUSSIONS 


The general title of this Annual Meeting was "Preparing to Meet the Rising 


Tide of Students." The purpose and plan of the meeting were described in the 
official program in the following words: 


“At the last Annual Meeting of the American Council on Education, specific 
attention was given to the quantitative dimensions of problems which are clearly 
in prospect for higher education in the 1960's. The 1954 Annual Meeting should 
afford opportunity to move from the quantitative to some of the most fundamental 
educational issues related to these quantitative prospects, and to become specific 
about ways and means by which member organizations and institutions of the Council 
can meet these issues constructively..... Rather than sections based on different 
subjects, the plan is that each section chairman will choose se limited number of 
issues and problems from a common agenda. Diversity in the sections will occur 
to the extent that the several chairmen choose varying topics which they believe 


should have priority; and the overlap which will surely be found is not consider- 
ed undesirable. ..." 


BE IT RESOLVED that the president of the Council be requested to communicate 
the interest of the members to the governors of the several states and offer the 
assistance of the Council and its members in the consideration of the problems 
of education-both public and secondary education. 
NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the American Council on Education ex- 
press {ts appreciation to the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 


Major addresses and complete minutes of the meeting will be published in 
the January 1955 issue of the Educational Record. The recorders' reports of 
discussions in the several sections are reproduced below. 
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SECTION I 
How shall particular types of institutions define their functions? 


How does a state prepare an acceptable state-wide program for the future of high- 


er education which will take account of the varied functions of institutions with- 
in the state? 


While agreeing that the present widespread diversity of institutions of 
higher education should be maintained, the speakers were in agreement that it 
has been the interests, needs, and demands of the people that historically have 
led to the creation of both public and private colleges and universities. When 
private institutions have failed to supply all that was wanted by the people, the 
public institutions have moved in to fill the gap. 


The question was raised as to whether the functions of an institution should 
be expected to change to "meet the rising tide of students." Answers which were 
given included the observation that while there are some fundamental purposes 
which will not change, it may be necessary to re-define functions in order to 
meet the requirements of dynamic society, as well as the diversified interests 
and abilities of students. For the public institution which fails to re-define 
its functions, there was pointed out the danger that in default the demagogue 
and the political hack may determine the functions of the institutions. 


When asked if the institutions should "weed out" the "unfit" now in college, 
there were those who questioned the assumption on which the question was based. 
The majority sentiment was opposed to such a surgical operation as the question 
implied. The minority viewpoint which seemed to favor "weeding out the unfit" 
would achieve this goal through higher entrance requirements. 


With reference to the method of defining the function of an institution 
this statement was made: All types of institutions finally define their functions 
through the action of a board of control, for which the administration should 
provide both continuing and periodic institutional self-analysis. Such evaluation 
can best be achieved through the involvement of all those who are able to assess 
the effectiveness of services and relationships. Such involvement depends upon 
skill in evoking cooperation. The special values of such institutional surveys 
lie in the identification of administration, faculty, and alumni leaders with the 
progress of the institution as well as in the discovery of individuals talented in 
translating ideas into actual programs. 


Resources available to the board of control and administration in defining 
functions include: the public, the faculty, the students, the alumni, secondary 


schools, professional and learned societies, industry, government and independent 
agencies. 


The independent university differs from the independent college only in the 
degree of complexity. The independent university differs from the public univer- 


sity in the different weighting given to various constituencies in defining its 
particular responsibilities. 


There was agreement that there must be no centrally-designed over-all State 
pattern of institutions imposed from above. However, there was consensus that 


& voluntary coordination, arrived at by common study and agreement, should be 
attained. 
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Even this statement evoked concern about danger of state control. This con. 
cern was countered by the comment that there would necessarily be a certain amount 
of overhead control, at least of state institutions, and the question was whether 


it would be exercised by the fiscal agencies of the governor's office or by educa. 
tors. 


In discussing the state-wide study of higher education authorized by the 
legislature of Florida, Dr. Brumbaugh referred to the value of cooperation of 
distinguished laymen and educators. The fact that various colleges and univer- 
sities have made available on loan on a full-time basis some ten or more educa- 
tional specialists was noteworthy. 


Six major projects underway in the Florida survey included: (1) self-study 
by twenty-four institutions, public and private, which will provide a base-line 
for further plans; (2) a population analysis; (3) a study of economic and cultural 
resources; (4) a study of organizational structure of higher education; and 
(5) a study of costs. An outcome of this survey is expected to be the establish- 
ment of a procedure for continuous study and planning. 


At the request of the group the Chairman gave some of the elements involved 
in the California state-wide study which includes private as well as public insti- 
tutions. The studies are going forward on the prediction of potential enrollments; 
the number and types of students for which the state should provide some type of 
education, and on such questions as: what are the purposes of higher education and 
what types of institutions should be offered, what limitations of enrollment shouli 
be planned, what expansion of independent institutions should be expected, what 
facilities will have to be provided, what programs should be provided, how can the 
control and administration of higher education be properly coordinated, and what 
is the ability of the state to finance a program of such a scope. 


In addition to summaries of state-wide studies in California and Florida, 
reports of somewhat similar activities were presented by spokesmen from Illinois, § 


Arizona, Indiana, and Michigan. Reference was made to continuing studies in more 
than twenty states. 


The importance of close relationships to the secondary schools was stressed 
in any state-wide consideration of the future of higher education. Two fruitful 
examples of successful articulation between high school and colleges were mentionei 
the voluntary cooperative study in Arkansas assisted by the North Central Associs- 
tion; and the "college agreement"in Michigan which now applies to more than one 
third of the schools in the state and has proved quite successful. 


SECTION II 


What can be done to increase efficiency in use of present facilities, including 
plant, administrative procedures, and instruction, to handle more students? 


Chancellor Murphy, University of Kansas, believes that "we must give honest, 
objective thought to the use of current physical facilities before we begin to 
plan for necessary expansion which may be required for the rising tide of students. 


Operational costs of divisional and departmental libraries as measured 
against the socalled convenience of readily available references, is an example 
of possible savings. The proprietory "ownership" of classrooms or laboratories, 
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leading to empty facilities while other divisions or departments are clamoring 
(properly) for more teaching space, is another situation to be questioned. More 
complete utilization of physical facilities by considering three terms or four 
quarters as regular programs as opposed to the two semester plan is another 
viewpoint which appears to possess real merit. 


All of the above and other considerations are important, said Chancellor 
Murphy, in reporting stewardship and progress to taxpayers, donors, and supporters. 


Mr. Peterson, Comptroller, University of Kentucky, expressed the opinion 
that ... "there is not a sound business procedure applicable to educational 
programs to determine operating efficiency." He does believe, however, "that 
there are sound business procedures applicable to an educational program object- 
ive." "The measure of success of any educational program is to a great extent 
determined by the character of and the services rendered to society by the 
graduates." 


In the future as well as the present, it is necessary in order to operate 
an educational institution successfully to: 


a. Secure the best personnel available for a particular job or 
function. 


b. Analyze educational facilities and equipment to see that 
they are serving the needs of the institution to the maximum. 


c. Analyze the administrative practices and procedures of the 
institution periodically to ascertain the effectiveness 
of leadership, organization and management. 


a, President Mather, University of Massachusetts, stressed the need for considering 
ois, § the following points in organizing plans for an adequate and acceptable building 
more program: 


a. Study of the nature and services of the institution. 


ssed 
ful b. Stated policies of the institution and governing boards. 
tioned 
ocia- c. Emphasis on various programs, available support from public 
ne and private resources. 
ad. Necessity for the utilization of community resources and the 
joint planning of adequate utilities, parking, traffic and 
other vital requirements. 
ng 
e. Articulation of projects and resulting program expansion. 
mest, President Knowles, University of Toledo, stressed the problem of meeting 
0 college and university faculty needs during a period of rapid expansion of en- 


lents.§ ‘Tollments. He stated that, "higher education has developed many new techniques 
of communication, education, and the selection of personnel. In a period when 
enrollments will be large but additional funds difficult to obtain, ---higher 

le education, must have the courage of its convictions and adopt for its own use 

eB, many of the theories and techniques which have already been adopted by other 
private and governmental organizations." 
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Every effort must also be directed to secure additional faculty from the 
ranks of retired teachers, business and industry, and the military. 


Dr. Fleege, Staff Associate, National Catholic Educational Association, 
presented in a paper some tangible incentives which can be provided, in addition 
to salary, to increase the attractiveness of the college teaching profession. 
Among such incentives were listed: 


@. Psychological motives which embraced sense of achievement. 


b. Religious motives, personal growth and social status attendant 
on teaching. 


Outstanding prospective teachers should be sought through effective career 
guidance programs in high school and colleges. Scholarships and fellowships 
would also serve as supplementary incentives to attract desirable prospective 
teachers to college and university campuses. Perhaps, it was suggested, that 
under the stress of need for large numbers of new faculty we should establish 
@ Teachers' Auxiliary Corps. Through such an organization, young people attractei 
to the profession would reserve the stimulus of association with master teachers 
and opportunities for further education growth. 


Group discussion revolved about the matter of what constitutes effective 
use of physical facilities. It was recommended by the group that criteria be 
developed to determine desirable utilization which could be used by colleges and 
universities in evaluating the use of physical facilities. 


SECTION III 


The first question before this section was that of providing adequate number 
of qualified teachers to meet increasing enrollments. There was general agreement 
on the need for a recruitment program to obtain qualified young people for colleg 
teaching. To be effective, this program should be operated at the "grassroots" 
level, with as many colleges as possible participating and allowing for full 
individuality of approach by each institution. The faculties of the colleges 
and universities are presently the greatest hope in such a recruitment program 
and, in some degree, are also the largest deterrent. Encouragement and help at 
the national level will be necessary and desirable. Either the American Council 
on Education or the Association of American Colleges would be an appropriate 
agency to provide stimulation and help at the national level. 


Suggestions for enlarging the number of available college teachers were: 
(1) Availability of retired college teachers still able to teach effectively. 
(2) Encourage outstanding high school teachers to continue graduate work to 
qualify for college teaching. (3) Increase college teaching salaries. (4) 
Emphasize satisfaction in teaching. (5) Investigating the teaching potential 
in early retirement groups such as, government and the armed forces. (6) In- 
creasing the number of women on college faculties, especially in men's colleges 
where few are employed. (7) The utilization of capable Negro college teachers. 
(8) The use of teachers from abroad. 


In addition to new sources of supply, the group discussed specific techni- 
ques which could be used to increase the supply of college teachers. It was felt 
that discussion might be held with graduate schools looking toward a degree in 
college teaching. The preparation for this degree should avoid narrow speciali- 
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zation which ordinarily channels graduate students into research or industry. A 
college course emphasizing the broader concerns and rewards of college teaching 
rather than techniques could be given at undergraduate level to stimulate young 
men and women in college teaching as a career. A brochure on college teaching 
such as the one prepared by the Ohio College Association would be helpful. An 
increase in the number of fellowships available to young men and women who would 
agree to contemplate a teaching career would be desirable. Two distinct 
possibilities exist. First, an increase in the number of fellowships offered by 
such groups as the Woodrow Wilson Fellowships, the Danforth Foundation, and the 
John Hayes Whitney Foundation should be encouraged, and secondly, graduate 
schools should be persuaded to set aside certain of their present fellowships, 
and provide others, for young people who pledge themselves to engage in college 
teaching. 


Turning to problems of educational planning, the group explored the impli- 
cations of state and regional coordination. Primarily by illustrating the 
effective operation of the Ohio State Association, which encompasses all the 
institutions of higher education, whether public or private, in the state of 
Ohio, it was clearly demonstrated that the problems in the "rising tide" of en- 
rollments could be attacked by cooperation of all agencies of higher education 
within a state, and that both the quantitative and qualitative ends of higher 
education could be met satisfactorily by such cooperation. Working through 
committees in the several major interest areas, with representation from both 
public and private institutions, all problems can be studied and solutions 
propounded in the maximum best interest of the greatest number. 


The Southern Regional Education Board is thus far the most significant of 
the three existing regional compacts among states. Regional compacts can effect- 
ively serve three ends: the joint finance of graduate and other facilities of 
higher education within a given region; relate existing facilities of higher 
education to existing problems; and furnish means whereby institutions and states 
can join in solving common problems of instruction, research, and development. 

In order to reach qualitative attainment rather than mediocrity and waste, it is 
necessary that such compacts approach educational problems in terms of a region 
as a whole rather than from the point of interest of a state or institutional 
program. While it is yet too early to assess the long-range impact of the 
regional compact idea, it clearly holds promise for the elimination of duplica- 
tion of effort, reducing the financial commitments of states to certain aspects 
of higher education, and the raising of the general level of educational achieve- 
ment in the area it serves. 


With respect to an optimum size for the four-year colleges, it was agreed 
that a college has the right and responsibility to define its own goals. There 
was no agreement as to the optimum size of a four-year college. Figures were 
discussed all the way from 400 to 1,500 with proponents maintaining that the 
colleges at both extremes were small colleges. While the institution has the 
right and responsibility to define its own goal, it has a further obligation to 
recognize the needs which confront American higher education. Every institution 
will have to justify whatever position it takes relative to the rising tide of 
Students. One of the major factors in defining the size of an institution is 
the breadth of the curricular offerings, desired or available. 


It was generally agreed that the junior colleges (most of them really 
community colleges) were alert to the current situation and offered the greatest 
Opportunity for absorbing the largest number of students at the least cost. 
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SECTION IV 


Colleges and universities have typically provided for the abler students 
by some form of individualized instruction. A number of institutions have 
initiated honors programs -- some granting and some not granting academic credit, 
In this connection the smaller institutions seem to possess a definite advantage 
in providing students with intimate contact with professors and with research 
in progress. Further, small academic departments almost demand cross-departmenta] 
contact on the part of both faculty and students. Such contact results in assig. 
ing more meaning to all knowledge. The small schools however can rarely afford 
to retain the outstanding scholars attracted to the larger research centers. It 
is through these distinguished teachers that the larger institutions can make a 
definite contribution to the education of able students. 


Even with such available resources, major adaptations are in order for the 
future if able students are to be adequately educated among the masses of student; 
expected. One possible approach might be to use undergraduate students as tutors 
or preceptors for the less mature students. This, coupled with greater emphasis 
on individual student work, may free sufficient professional time to give gifted 
students the guidance they need. 


These generalized patterns, whether now in practice or visualized for the 
future, present a number of problems to be overcome: 


1. Care must be exercised to grant full teaching credit to 
professors who direct individual work. 


2. Many able students need to be identified in the lower 
grades to be motivated to attend college. 


3. Teachers need to be alert to identify able students in 
classes so as to facilitate their study either through 
acceleration or enrichment of study. 


4. Some form of general appraisal of competency needs to 
be used if a broader, more individualized education is 
to be fostered. 


5. The selection of students for honors programs should be 
based on many criteria in addition to grades or academic 
aptitude. 


6. While there may be a decrease in the quality of collegiate 
education for a short time after the increased enrollment 
is felt, this condition will probably soon be rectified. 


In all consideration of the problems of talented students two needs stand 0 
(a) the need for students to have intimate contact with at least one professor, 
(b) the need for students to assume a greater responsibility for their own edu- 
cation. 


SECTION V 


Among the considerations of Section V for the solution of the approaching 
tide of students it was suggested there is an imperative need to review the 
entire structure of education at every level, particular attention being given 
to the possibility of revising the educational program for students of superior I 
ability. To this end the following suggestions were made: 


CO 
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1. In view of the fact two-year college programs are becoming more accept- 
able to students and employers alike, thought should be given to an extension of 
this program which would include one and three, as well as two-year college pro- 
grams, all having definite criteria for admission. It Was suggested this new 
type of education will profit many students far more than the traditional four- 
year program; in the abbreviated plan it is desirable and shculd be possible to 
capitalize on the specialized abilities of students to a greater extent. 


2. There is no validity to the thesis that the liberal arts program is 
desirable for those who are not qualified; it is not essential for these students 
to attend the traditional liberal arts college in order to develop their capabili- 
ties to the maximum. Better screening and guidance of high school students is 
needed in order that unqualified applicants for collegiate work may be directed 
into channels more nearly meeting their needs and which will develop their 
potentialities far better than a four or even two-year college education. 


3. While screening out and eliminating the unqualified, parallel efforts 
should be made to accelerate the work of the superior student at all educational 
levels - elementary, secondary and higher. It was suggested acceleration may 
serve as & greater challenge to the superior student, though recognizing that 
only the best of the secondary schools could offer preliminary or first-year 
college instruction. 


must be undertaken if for no other reason than to send on to higher education 
many students who otherwise might be overlooked. 


In a discussion of what might be the optimum size of a small college or a 
large university it was generally agreed there were three governing factors to 
be considered: 1. The philosophy of the educational program of the institution; 
2. The conditions under which this program can be implemented or operated; 3. 
The setting of the institution, including its financial limitations. 


A suggested standard for smaller institutions is that they attempt to 
represent “some things to some men, and not all things to all men." The economic 
waste resulting from too small classes at the upper levels in smaller colleges 
was stressed. 


The larger institutions grow in response to needs and few choose their own 
size, for they are the product of outside circumstances rather than inside 
deliberations. In view of the fact that most large universities find unit costs 
decline with increased enrollment there is really no optimum which can be pre- 
determined. 


In summation, it was generally agreed that it may be necessary to expand 
practically all smaller institutions, to build new ones, to increase educational 
opportunities through university extension programs, or for several smaller 
institutions in close geographical proximity to cooperatively utilize staffs, 
faculty and facilities as is now being done among several colleges in Claremont, 
California, 


Every institution, the large and the small alike, must analyze its own 
Program to make certain it is getting full utilization of its existing facilities. 


a 


4, However, earlier identification and encouragement of the superior student 
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The need for expanding and better utilization of educational testing ser- 
vices was stressed throughout all the discussions. These tests should be used 
not only to determine those who may have average or superior capacity for higher 
education, but to determine weakness as well, and based upon these tests more 
efforts should be directed toward influencing the student and the parent that 
the unqualified student should not seek admission to college. The parent's 
notion that "Socrates is corrupting the youth, but not for the world must 
Socrates send the boy home because he fails in his work" must somehow be 
combatted and overcome. 


SECTION VI 


A. In consideration of the question as to the future effects on higher education 
of the world position of the United States, Section VI reached consensus concern- 
ing the following probabilities: 


1. There will be a continuing demand upon American colleges and univer- 
sities to accept large numbers of foreign students and professors 
from abroad. For the next ten years, this demand will be at about 
the present level. 


2. There will be an increasing demand for able American professors to 
accept assignments of one or two years at foreign universities. 


3. Such programs are in the national interest and colleges and univer- 
sities must plan their programs in order to participate in then, 
even though there may be unusual demands for expansion of facilities 
and staff to handle the increased domestic enrollment. 


4, Colleges and universities may find among the visiting professors 
and the advanced students excellent personnel who may in certain 
fields help to carry the load as teachers and assistants in pro- 
viding education for the rising tide of American students. 


5. Since not more than one percent of our teaching staffs are likely 
to be on missions outside the country at any one time, we do not 
see any appreciable drain on our teaching resources in the face 
of rising domestic enrollment. 


6. Rather, returning faculty members will bring a wealth of exper- 
ience and understanding to the teaching in our institutions of 
higher learning. 


7. We recognize the desirability that smaller institutions band 
together to participate in service missions abroad and to serve 
visitors from abroad. 


8. We wish to emphasize that the curricula of our institutions 
should have the benefits of continuing analysis in terms of 
increasing obligations and increasing involvement in foreign 
functions. Specifically, most colleges and universities will 
find it necessary to modify their programs in order to prepare 
greater numbers of persons for service abroad, and to educate 
college people as leaders in helping the United States meet its 
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new obligations in the world community. To bring about the 
desirable modifications, it is probably necessary for the college 
or university at the same time to influence attitudes of the 

people in its service area. 


B. In seeking improvements in methods of instruction to provide more effectively 
for increased enrollments, we should recognize the advantages inherent in the 
wise use Of audio-visual aids, including films, recordings, radio, television, 
and the like. While such tools are no replacement for the teacher, they tend 

to intensify the learning process and enrich the body of content. Television, 
possessing a means of entry to the home, should be studied carefully to achieve 
its potential for informal adult education. Probably this is as great an 
immediate opportunity as is the use of television in teaching college courses. 


C. We commend those who are responsible for the development of the state con- 
ferences on education to be culminated by a White House Conference. We urge 
that the opportunities for mutual problem solving such conferences present be 
shared with all levels of education. This Section proposed a resolution in 
support of the proposed conferences and recommended that they consider problems 
of higher education as well as problems of the elementary and secondary schools. 
The resolution was adopted in the business meeting. 


We call attention to the responsibility of Council members in planning 
for the conferences and in helping to make them successful. It is important 
that colleges take steps at once to make sure that attention to higher education 
is included. It is also important that all colleges and universities study 
carefully how representatives of higher education can best contribute to the 
work of the conferences. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIAL BOOKLET 


The Council has purchased from the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers 7,000 copies of a new booklet, "The Impending 
Tidal Wave of Students." Copies of this booklet were distributed at the Annual 
Meeting and more than 6,000 additional copies are being mailed under separate 
cover simultaneously with this Bulletin to those who receive the Bulletin by 
first-class mail. A limited quantity of additional copies for free distribution 
is still available through Ronald B. Thompson, Registrar and University Examiner, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


EXCERPT FROM SUMMARY STATEMENT 
"Higher Education in the 1960's" 
Gordon K. Chalmers 


In the middle of the panel discussion Dr. Adams remarked that we should 
examine the phrase education for all and recognize that it referred not only to 
academic education but to education with a great variety of objectives. Through- 
out the discussions I have heard no one challenge this basic assumption. The 

most rigorous proponents of the demands for an accurate and imaginative study of 
Sclence and the humanities have made it clear that in contemporary America other 
types of educational opportunity than university education in the strict sense 

mst be provided in increasing quantity. Dr. Bush spoke for all when he said 

that junior colleges, draining off "those not fitted for a really strenuous four- 
year course," should not become mere recreational centers; Dr. Newsom of New York 


ion 


spoke to the same end in Section V. 


The papers, addresses, panel and section discussions approached American 
educational policy from two different but not mutually exclusive concerns: 
concern for the central spiritual, intellectual, and ethical work of the human ; 
mind and heart as it can be promoted by schools and universities and the ability 
of schools and universities to spiritualize the community and oppose the mass mia 
--this on the one hand, and on the other, concern for mass social needs. Dr. 
Odegaard summarized this by saying that Dr. Odum's paper had shown that our taskag 
is to reconcile good education with mass education and that our job is to do thi§ 
by simultaneously conducting liberal education and specialized education, and I 
know that he would agree that as far as humanly possible, both types of educatigg 
should influence and help the development of every student in the land. 


Two or three radical and unresolved disagreements emerged. They arose 
partly from divergent and unreconciled philosophies, but perhaps the disagree- 
ments were not altogether so deep as in the clash of argument they appeared to 
be. Some disagreements arose merely from the fact that the disputants approach 
the whole problem from opposite sides. Some said in effect: the social problem 
of the mass is so gigantic that we must think of it first and always. Others 
said: we are in danger of losing the central core of education and we must be 
strict about the intellectual and spiritual demands within learning--the demands 
of science, the humanities, and social sciences "from within." So to a degree 
the quarrels have concerned emphasis and priority rather than ultimates. 


These two needs: the social need of all youth and of the nation; and 

the national and personal need for accurate and imaginative science and scholar- 
ship pulled backwards and forwards in a tug-of-war throughout the discussion of 
administrative and managerial ways of meeting the rising tide of students. In 
the reports of sections it is easy to hear the echo of these two opposing emphase 
But for all the disagreements, we should be reassured by the fact that while som 
appeared to be pulling mostly for one side, others for the other, no one seemed 
willing to neglect altogether the opposite need. 


Several practical propositions were generally approved, as the reports of 
the Chairmen and Recorders have shown. 


In general the presidents, deans, professors, scholars, and scientists in 
the discussions seemed no more afraid of the coming flood of students than the 
New Englanders who were quite ready for Hurricane Edna. Dr. Hatcher pointed out 
that for over a century we have been preparing for successively higher tides of 
students, and the job of preparation is not essentially new. Dean Ingraham said 
we shall probably make do in one way or another, as we did in the veterans' bulg 
There may be some temporary deterioration, as there was then, he said, but we 
shall doubtless by a variety of expedients fairly rapidly correct this... 
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